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BUONAPARTE FAMILY. 


HE following account of the present establishment and 

connections of this family, which acts so important a 
part on the theatre of the world, is extracted from the French 
court list, published by authority : 


Napoleon, born 15th August, 1769; emperor of the French, 
isth May, 1804; consecrated and crowned at Paris 2d De- 
cember, in the same year ; crowned king of Italy 26th May, 
1805; married at Vienna 7th March, 1810; at Paris, 5th 
April following, to 

Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria, born 12th December, 
1791,empress of the French, queen of Italy. 

Issue from this marriage : 

Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, imperial prince, king of 

Rome, born March 20, 1811. 





Joseph Napoleon, brother of the emperor of the Freneh, 
born 7th January, 1768; king of the Spains and of the Indies, 
6th June, 1808; a French prince, grand elector of the empire, 
married 1st August, 1794, to 

Maria Julia, queen of the Spains and of the Indies, 6th 
June, 1808; born 26th December, 1777. 

Issue from this marriage: 
Charlotte Zenaide Julie, infanta, bora 8th July, 1801. 
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Charlotte, sister of the above; an infanta, born Sist Octo. 
ber, 1802. 


~ 





Louis Napoleon, king, brother of the emperor, constable 
of the empire ; born 2d September, 1778; married Sd January, 
1802, to 

Hortensia Eugenie, queen, born 10th April, 1783. 

Issue from this marriage: 

Napoleon Louis, prince royal, born 15th October, 1804, 
grand duke of Berg and of Cleves, Sd March, 1809. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, brother of the last mentioned, born 
20th April, 1808. 

Jerome Napoleon, brother of the emperor of the French, 
born 15th November, 1784; a French prince, king of West 
phalia, ist December, i807; married 22d August, 1807, 
to Frederica Catherina Sophia Dorothea, princess royal of 
Wartemberg, born 2ist February, 1783, queen of West 
phalia. 


Josephine, born 24th June, 1768, empress queen. 





Marie Anne Eliza, sister of the emperor of the French, 
born $d January, 1777, grand duchess of Lucca avd Piom- 
bino, having the government-general of the departments of 
Tuscany, married 5th May, 179%, to Felix, prince of Lucca 
aud Piombino, born 18ib May, 1762. 

Issve tiom this marriage: 
Napoleon Elisa, princess of Piombino, born 3d June, 1806. 





Marie Pauline, sister of the emperor, born 20th October, 
1780; princess and duchess of Guastalla, 30th March, 1806; 
married vo his imperial highness the Prince Borghese, duke of 
Guastalla, governor-general of the department beyond the 
Alps, and, in that capacity, a grand dignitary of the French 
empire. 

Marie Annunciade Caroline, sister of the emperor, queen 
of the S'wo Sicilies; married to Joachim Napoleon, born 
the 25th March, 1771 5 grand admiral of the French empire, 
and king of the ‘Iwo Sicilies, 15th July, 1808. 

lasue frow this marriage: 

Napoleon Achille, prince royal, born 20th January, 1801. 

Napoleon Lucien Charles, his brother, born 16th May, 
1803. 

Lictitia Joseph, his sister, born @5ih April, 1804. 

Louisa Julie Caroline, her sister, born 22d March, 1805. 
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Marie Letitia, born 24th August, 1750, mother of the 
emperor. 





Eugene Napoleon, viceroy of Italy, prince of Venice, arch- 
chancellor of state of the empire, bereditary prince of the 
grand duchy of Frankfort, born Sd S: ‘ptember, 1780, married 
13th January, 1806, to the Princess Augusta Amelia of 
Bavaria. 

Issue from this marriage: 

Augusta Napoleon, prince of Venice, ‘born, Sth December, 
1810. | 
Josephine Maximilienne Eugenie Napoleon, princess. of 
Bologna, born 14th March, 1807. 

Hortense Eugenie Napoleon, her sister, born 23d Decem- 
ber, 1808. 





a _——— erro 





An interesting Account of the Interior of the Seragiio at 
Constantinople. 


[From Clarke’s Travels in Greece, &c.] 
(Continued from Page 764.) 


+ AVING thus completed the tour of this small and insig- 
nificant spot of ground, let us now enter the kiosk, 
which I first mentioned as the sultan’s summer residence. 
It is situated on the sea-shore, and commands one of the finest 
views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and the. Asiatic coast, 
the mouth of the ¢ andl. aad a inoving picture of ships, gondos 
las, dolphins, birds, with all the floating pageantry of this 
vast metropolis, such as no other capital in the world can 
pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned afier the 
airy fantastic style of easiern architecture, presents .a spa- 
cious chamber, covered by a dome, from which, towards 
the sea, advances a raised platform surrounded by windows, and 
terminated by a divain*. On the right and left are the private 
apartments of the sultan and his ladies. From the centre of the 
dome is suspended a large lustre, presented by the English 
ambassador. ‘Above the raised platform hangs another lustre 
of smaller size, but more elegant. Immediately over the sofas 
coustituting the divan, are mirror s engraved with Turkish in- 
6C scriptions ; 


* The divin is a sort of couch, or sofa, common all over the 
Levant, surrounding every side of a room except that whiecb con- 
tains the entrance. It is raised some height from the floor, When 
a divan sits, it means nothing more thun that the persons composing 
Ware thus seated. 
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scriptions ; poetry, and passages from the Korin.. The sofas 
are of white satin, beautifully embroidered by the women of 
the seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the sultan’s private 
chamber of repose, the floor of which is surrounded by 
couches of very costly workmanship. Opposite to this cham- 
ber, on the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to the apart 
ment in which are placed the attendant sultanas, the sultan 
mother, or any Jadies in residence with the sovereign.— 
This room corresponds exactly with the sultan’s chamber, 
except that the couches afe more magnificently embroid- 
ered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two cham- 
bers below, paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar. 
Here a more numerous assemblage of women are buried, as ij 
were, during the heat of summer. ‘The first is a sort of ante- 
chamber to the other; by the door of which, in a nook of 
the wall, are placed the sultan’s slippers, of common yellow 
morocco, and coarse workmanship. Having entered the marble 
chamber immediately below the kiosk, g marble bason piesents 
itself, with a fountain in the centre, containing water to the 
depth of about three inches, and a few very small fishes. 
Auswering to the platform mentioned in the description of 
the kiosk, is another, exactly of a similar nature, closely lat- 
ticed, where the ladies sit during the season of their residence 
in this place. I was pleased with observing a few things they 
had carelessly left upon the sofas, and which characterised 
their mode of life. Among these was an English writing: bos, 
of black varnished wood, with a sliding cover, and draweis; 
the drawers contained coloured writing-paper, reed peus, per- 
fumed wax, and little bags made of embroidered satin, ia 
which their billets-dox are sent, by negro slaves, who are both 
mutes and eunachs. That liqueurs are drunk in these se- 


cluded chambers is evident; for we found labels for bottles, 


neatly cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, with 
the words “ Rosoglio,” “ Golden Water,” and “ Water ot 
Life.” Having now seen every patt of this building, we re- 
turned to the garden by the entrance which admiticd us to the 
kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was the examination of the 
charem ; and, as the undertaking was atrended with danger, 
we first took care to see that the garden was cleared of 
bostanghies, and other attendants; as our curiosity, if de- 
tected, would, beyoud all doubt, have cost us our lives upon 
the spot. A catastrophe of this nature has been already te- 
lated by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, we 
advauced, half-breathless, and on Up-toe, to the great wooden 
door 
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door of the passage which leads to the inner court of this 
mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this open; but 
the noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silet noe of 
the place, weutio our very hearts, We then entered a small 
quadrangie, exactly ies sembling that of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bride, filled with weeds. [twas divided into two parts, one 
yuised a bove the othe: ; the prine ipa! side of the cuurt con- 
taining on open cloister, supported by small white marble 
columns. Every. thing ap | ted in a neglected state. The 
women guly reside bere during we er, Their wipter apart- 
ments, may be compared tu the late Bastile of France; and the 
decoxsation of these apartwenis is even inferior to that which I 
shall pre -enily describe. From this court, forcing open 
a small window near the ground, we climbed into the build- 
ing, and alighted upen a long range of wooden beds, or 
couche +s, covered by mats, prepared for the reception of a hun- 
dred slaves : these seaghed the whule extent of a very long 
corridar.. From hence, passing some narrow passages, the 
floors of which were also matted, we came to a staircase lead- 
ing to the up per apariunents, Of such irregular and confused 
architecture, it is difficult to give any adequate des scription. 
We passed from the lower dormitory of the slaves to another 
above: this was divided into two. tiers; so that one half of 
the numerous atiendants it was designed to accommodate, slept 
over the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaffold near the ceiling. 
From this second corridor we entered into a third, a long 
matted passage : oa the left of this were small apartments for 
ves of higher rank; and apon the right, a series of rooms 





king tow irds the sea. 

By contiouing along this c orridor, we at last entered the 
shamber of audience, in which the sultan mother re- 
ceives visits of ceremony from the sultanas and other distin- 
guished ladies of the charem. Nothing can be imagined better 
suited ta theatrical representation than this chamber ; and 
I regret the loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused 
Mousieur Preaux to complete uponthe spot. it is exactly such 
an apartnent as the best painters of scenic decoration would 
have selected, to afford a striking idea of the pomp, the seclu- 
slon, atid i magnificence, of the Ottoman court. The 
siage is best suited for its representation; and therefore the 
reader is requested to have the stage in his imagination 
while itis described. twas surrounded with enormous mirrors, 
the costly donations of: infidel kings, as they are styled by the 
present possessors. These mirrors the women of the seraglio 





sometimes break in their frolics*, 
At 


The mischief done in. this way, by the grand sigmor’s women, 
¥ $0 great, that some of the most costly articles of furniture are re 
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At the upper end is the throne, a sort. of cage, in which the 
sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds; for even here her 
person is held too sacred to be exposed to the common obser- 
vation of slaves and females of the charem. A lofty flight 
of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as 
toa throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished 
chairs of state, covered with crimson velvet and gold, one on 
each side the entrance. To the right and left of the throne, 
and upon a level with it, are the sleeping apartments of the 
sultan mother, aod her principal females in waiting. The 
external windows of the throne are all latticed ; on one side 
they look towards the sea, and on the other into the quad- 
rangle of the charem ; the chamber itself occupying the whole 
breadth of the building, on the side of the quadrangle’ into 
which it looks. The area below the latticed throne, or the 
front of the stage (to follow the idea before proposed), is set 
apart for attendants, for the dancers, for actors, music, refresh- 
ments, ahd whatsoever is brought into the charem for the 
amusement of the court. This place is covered with Persian 
mats; but these are removed when the sultana is here, and the 
richest carpets substituted in their place. 


moved, when they come from their winter apartments to this palace. 
Among the number. was the large coloured lustre given by the 
earl of Elgin: this was only suspended during their absence; and 
even then by a common rope.. We saw it in this state. ‘The offending 
ladies, when detected, are whipped by the black eunuchs, whom it is 
their chief amusement to clude and to ridicule. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








DESCRIPTION OF A CONVICT SHIP. 


HE appearance and regulation of a convict ship are as 
singular as the novel punishment of transportation, 

or as a regulated colony of very lawless convicts. Order 
and discipiine, necessary to such an abandoned society, pre- 
vailin every part of the ship. The men are arranged in one 
tong line, the women in a second; but the sexes are sepa- 
rated. The former dine upon their bedsteads, the Jaiter 
sleep on a species of table, three longitudinally and two 
coliaigrally. ‘To preserve subordination and regularity, a 
soldier in his regimentals is placed at the interval of ten 
convicts, as their guard. An adequate space is left in the 
lowest hal! for the cockpit and surgery each; a second space 
between decks for the stowage or stores, and a third on the 
quarter for the apartments of the free-settlers, and for the 
cabins 
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cabins or beds of the officers. All the convicts are com- 
pelled to wash once in the day their heads, their feet, and 
their faces ; the men under the superinteadance of a soldier ; 
the women apart, under the eye of a matron. The males 
are marched in a body of six across the deck to the 
pump; the sailors draw up the water, and. they are art- 
fully compelled to labour for health at the pump, and rinse 
away the dirt. By this prudent precaution, in every variety 
of weather, they obtain fresh air, and avoid the scurvy 
or cutaneous diseases. A surgeon every day inspects this 
human cargo, and reports its state. They are paid, per 
head, a sum for those who survive the voyage. Hence, it is 
the surgeon’s interest to preserve the lives of those diseased 
wretches. 

To inure the assembly, disgorged from brothels, alehouses, 
and gaols, to the appearance, or to the idea of decorum, the 
men wash their bodies above decks, and the women between 
them. The sexes are forbid to mingle, even at their meals. 
So vigorous a discipline is only supported by severity of 
punishment. Chains, fastened round the body, and securely 
fettered around the ankles, confine and distress each ma 
convict by the clanking sound, and by annoying the feet. 
This image of slavery is copied from the irons used in the 
slave ships in Guinea; as in these bolts and locks also are 
at hand, in the sides and ribs of each transport, (for the 
vessels on this service, with peculiar propriety, are so named,) 
to prevent the escape, or preclude the movements of a con- 
vic. If he attempt to pass the centie, he is liable to be 
stabbed; for the attempt, a convict was lately shot, and 
the executioner was applauded by his officer for a faithful, 
though severe, discharge of duty. If a felon kill his com- 
panion, a case very frequent in the quarrels of these highway- 
men and robbers, the murderer is hung at the yard-arn, 
and his body is slowly carried through the ship, and launched 
into the deep. For the theft of provisions, or of clothes 
from his neighbour, a case yet more commen and more 
natural to footpads, the convicted depredator is shot. For 
inferior crimes, as riot or quarrels, a soldier is ordered to 
whip the offender with martial severity. On the slightest ap- 
pearance of mutiny, the ring-leader is cast headlong. into the 
sea,in his irons and in his clothes. “ We commit this body to 
the deep,” the chaplain repeats ; but the words of Shakspeare, 
Would, perhaps, be more applicable : 

“ O mutineer, if thou hast any hope of Heav'n’s bliss, 
« Lift up thy hand ; make signal ef that hope. 
“ He sinks and makes no sign!” 


Q Tt 
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It will be remembered, that America was first populated by 
such characters. 


Lady Dashfort, and Irish Hospitality and Manners. 
[From Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life.] 


HE in general affected to be ill-bred and inattentive to the 
feelings and opinions of athers; careless whom she 
offended by her wit, of by her decided tone. There are 
some persons in so bigh a region of foshion, that they imagine 
themselves above the thunder of vulgar censure. Lady Dash- 
fort felt herself in this exalted situation, and fancied she might 
“ hear the innocuous thunder roll below.” Her rank was so 
high, that none could dave to call her vulgar ; what would have 
been gross in any one of mieater note, in her was freedom, of 
originality, or Lady Dashfort’s way. [t wes Lady Dashfort’s 
pleasure and pride to show her power in perverting the 
public taste. She often said to those Eaglish companions with 
whom she was intimate, “ Now sce what follies L can lead 
those fools into. Hear the nonsense I can make them repeat 
as wit.” Upon some occasion one of her friends ventured to 
fear that something she had said was too strong. “ Too 
strong, was it? Well, L like to be strong—woe be to the weak.’ 
On another océasion she was told, that certain visitors had 
seen her ladyship yawning. “ Yawn, did 1?—I am glad of 
it—the yawn sent them away, or [ should tiave snored ; rude, 
was [? they won’t complain. To say, [ was rude to them, 
would be to say, that I did not think it worth my while to be 
otherwise. Barbarians! are not we the civilized’ English, come 
to teach them mannew and fashions ? Whoever does not con- 
form, and swear allegiance too, we sfiali keep out of the Eng- 
lish pale.” 





Having fixed upon Colambre as a husband for her daughter, 
she resolved totake him with her inio the country, for the dow 
ble purpose of rivetting his chains, and disgusting him with his 
native land ; and so sire addresses him— 


“ My Lord, 1 think you told me, or my own sagacity dise 


j 


covered, that you want to see something ol ! lana, and 
that you don’t iatend, like most traveilers, to tum round 
sve nothing,and go home content.” Lord Colatybre assured 


her ladyship that she had judged him rightly, for, that nothing 
would coment him but seeiny ail that was possthbie to be 
scen of his native country. It was for this special purpose he 
came to Ircland. “ Ai !—well—very good purpose -can't 
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be better; but now, how to accomplish it. You know the 
Portuguese proverb says, “ you go to Hell for the good things 
youintend to do,and to Heaven for those you do.” Now 
let us see what you will do. Dublin, I suppose, you’ve seen 
enough of by this time—through and through—round and 
round—this makes me first giddy and then ‘sick. Let me 
show you the country —not the face of it, but the body of it— 
the people. Not Castle this, or Newtown that, but their in- 
habitants. IL kauow them, I have the key, or the picklock, to 
their minds. An Irishman is as different an animal, on_ his 
guard, and off his guard, as a miss in school, from a miss oug 
of school. A fine country for game Lil show you; and, if you 
we a good marksman, you may have plenty of shots “ at folly 
as it flies.” 

Lord Colambre smiled. “ As to Isabel,” pursued her lady- 
ship, * I shall put her in charge of Heathcock, who is going 
with us—She won’t thank me for that, but you will—Nay, no 
fibs, man; you know, I know, as who does not that has seen 
the world, that though apretty woman isa mighty pretty thing, 
yet she is confoundedly in one’s way, when any thing else is to 
be scen, heard, or understood.” Lord Colambre seemed much 
tempted to accept the invitation; buthe hesitated, because, as 
he said, her ladyship might be going to pay visits where he was 
hot acquainted. 

“ Bless you! don’t let that be a stumbling-block in the way 
of your tender conscience. [am going to Killpatrickstown, 
where you'll be as welcome as light. You know thew, they 
know you, at least you shall have a proper letter of invitation 
from my Lord and my Lady Killpatrick, and all that. And 
as to the rest, you know a young man is always welcome every 
where-—a young nobleman kindly welcome, | woa’t say such a 
young man, and such a young nobleman, for that might put 
you to your bows, or your blushes—but wobilitas by itself, no- 
bility is enough in all parties, in all families, where there are 
girls, and of course balis, as there are always at Killpatricks- 
town. Don’t be alarmed; you shall not be forced to dance, 
orasked to marry. L’li be your security. You shall be at 
fullliberty, and it isa house where you can just do w hat yeu 
will. Indeed, | go to no others, These Killpatricks are 
the best creatures in the world; they think nothing good 
or grand enough for me. If I'd let them, they would lay 
dowu cloth of gold over their bogs for me, to walk upon. 
Good hearted beings!” added Lady Dashfort, marking a cloud 
gathering ou Lord Colambre’s countenance. “ L laugh at 
them, because | Jove them. I could not love any thing | might 
not laugh at —your lordship excepted, So you'll come—that’s 
set! led.” 
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And so it was settled. Our hero went to hillpatricks. 
town. 

“ Every thing here sumptuous and unfinished, you see,” 
said Lady Dashfo«t to Lord Colambre, the day after their 
arrival, “ All begun as if the projectors thought they had 
the command of the mines of Peru; and ended as if the 
possessors had not sixpence; des arrangemens provisatoires, tem- 
porary expedients; in plain English, make-shifis. Luxuries, 
enough for an English prince of the blood. Comforts, not 
enough for aun English woman, Aud you may be sure that 
great repairs and alterations have gone on to fit this hous re for 
our reception, and for our English eyes! Poor people! Eng- 
lish visitors, in this point of view, are horribly expensive to 
the Irish. Did you ever hear that, in the last ceutury, or 
in the century before the last, to put wy story far enough 
back, so that it shall not touch any body living; whena 
certain English nobleman, Lord Blank A-———, sent to let his 
Irish friend, Lord Blank B——, know that be and all his 
train were coming over to pay bir a visit; the Irish nobleman, 
Blank B—, knowing the deplorable condition of his castle, 
sat down fairly to calculate, whether it would cost hin most to 
put the building in good and sufficient repair, fit to receive these 
English visitors, or to burn it tothe ground. He found the 
balance to be in favour of burning, which was wisely accom- 
plished next day. Perhaps Killpatrick would have done well 
to follow this exatnple. kKiesolve me which is worst; to be 
burnt out of house and home, or to be eaten out of house and 
home. In this house, above and below stairs, including 
first and second table, housekeeper’s room, Jady’s maids’ 
reom, butler’s room, and gentleman’s, one hundred and four 
people sit down to dinner every day, as Petito informs me, 
beside kitchen boys, and what they call char-women ; who 
never sit down, but who do not eat or waste the less for that; 
and retainers, and friends; friends to the filth aud sixth gene- 
ration, who “ must get their bit and their sup ;” for, “ sure, 
its only Biddy,” they say; continued Lady Dashfort, im 
tating their Irish brogne. And, “ sure, “tus nothing at all, 
out of all his honour, my Lord, bas. How could be feel it! 
Long life to him! He’s not that way: not a couple inv all 
freland, and that’s: saying a great dale, looks Jess afier their 


own, nor is more off-hundeder, or open-hearteder, or greater 
open-house-heepers, nor my Lord and ny Lady | isilipatrick. 
Now, there’s encour: igement jor a Lord anda Lady to ruin 


themselves.” 
. ° ' 1 1 } ly 
- But it is sham ful to laugh at these people . indeed, Lady 


Dashiort, in their own house these hosritable peapt eiu 
are entertataing ws * hotertami us! inues wudal we are 


entertained, how can we help | 
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An ANECDOTE. 


yin French having lately captured the mother of the 
enterprising chieftain, Mina, carried ber off with great 
exultation, and it was in vain that Mina represented to 
them how unworthy a thing it was to make war upon women. 
The Frenchmen were not to be convinced, and Mina instantly 
adopted a method to recover his mother, which was as singular 
az bold. Ele disguised himself, armed with several pistols 
anda poignard, and, selec.ing a good horse, set out towards 
‘amnpeluna, about five miles from which was an encamp- 
ment of the French. Round this he prowled for several 
days, until one fine evening, petceiving three French ladies 
strolling at a considerable distance from the cawp,he galloped 
up, seized ove of them, threw her over the horse, and dashed 
off towards the mountains. Arrived there, he defied all pur- 
suit, by his complete knowledge of difficult tracts, and on his 
journey learned with great pleasure that his fair captive was 
ihe wife of a.general officer. Having regained his own en- 
cimpinent, the lady was forwarded to the Venerable, then on 
the coast. ‘Two days afterwards the mother of Mina arrived, 
and Mina returned his captive, with many expressions of 
regret 2t being obliged to treat a lady so indecorously ; but re- 
marked, that the French bad set him the exampie. 


~~ ae 





———— ee — - 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


OLD BAILEY, Tuurspay, SeeremBer 24. 


§ bw whole of Thursday evening, and until three o’clock 

the next morning, was occupied in the trial of Thomas 
Nugent, the money-lender, and two persons of the name of 
Folkard, for a conspiracy ; and a more important or interesting 
case fits seldom occurred. 

Mr. Gurney, the leading counsel for the prosecution, in 
an cloguent speech, stated the facts to the jury, as_ they after- 
wards appeared in evidence, of which the following isa brief 
outline ; 

The defendant, John Folkard, carried on business as a 
silversmith and jeweller, in the Surrey-road, between four 
and five years, and was supposed to be flourishing and success- 
ful until January last, when, to the great surprise of many of 
his creditors, he appeared in the Gazette as a bankrupt, 
Vrom some circumstances of suspicion, the bona fide creditors 
saw it was necessary to ynite together to get some of them- 
selves chosen assignees, instead of others who were pro- 
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posed by the bankrupt and his friends: after a severe struggle 
they were successiul, and Messrs. Powis, Hemming, and 
Taylor, were chosen. These assignees, on looking. over 
the list of debts proved by persons who voted for the bank. 
Tupt's friends, saw several which they suspected were fic- 
titious : and conceiving it their duty to investigate the claims, 
called on the supposed creditors. One who was described 
as a bullion dealer on Ludgate-hill, was no where to be 
found ; another, named Bond, whose debt appeared to be 138), 
for goods sold and money lent, was a poor shoe-maker in 
Fleet-lane: others were insolvents recently discharg«d from 
prison, and so far from having the ability to give credit, 
or cash bills, as was pretended, were in the utmost poverty, 
The assignees waited on some of these people, and insisted 
on having the particulars of their demands, and threatened 
to prosecute them if guilty of fraad ; when a woman called 
the Baroness Minkwitz, being alarmed on account of the 
part she had taken, went to the assignees, and disclosed 
the gross frauds and artful contrivances that had been prac- 
tised. From her they learnt that Thomas Nagent, Joho 
Folkard, the bankrupt, and William Folkard, his brother, 
had hired several -persons to prove debts under the com- 
Mission, in order to secure the choice of their own friends 
to be assignees, and afterwards to obtain the bankrupt his 
certificate: that bills bearing date many months back were 
fabricated as evidence of the debts, the stamps for which 
W. Folkard provided, and to avoid deiection took care 
to have old ones, because, as he said, the stamp-ofhice put a 
mark on their stamps every month, and it appeared, that the 
people employed to perjure themselves, by proving these 
false debts, received a one pound note each and a dinner: 
that after the conspirators were defeated, and finding the 
accounts would be strictly investigated, they, in order to 
account for the effects, determined to enter goods to people 
who never had any dealings whatever with the bankrapt; 
and the names of those who had left the country or were 
runaways not to be found were selected, valuable articles 
were entered as if sold to them, and the bankrupt was 
thus to endeavour to blind his creditors, and secrete his 
property. a 
[hese facts were all most satisfactorily proved by parties 
concerned in the conspiracy; confirmed by witnesses, and 
many corroborating circumstances ; partic ularly by accounts 
which John Folkard had written for two of the pretended 
creditors to copy, and given to the assignees as the particulars 
of their debts, and also two letters, which although dated at 
the distance of three months from each other, evidently ie 
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peared to have been written on two halves of one and the 
same sheet of foolseap paper. 

After an investigation of ten bours, and a very able and ime- 
partial summing up by the coinmon serjeant, the jury, without 
hesitation, pronounced John Folkard, William Volkard, and 
Thomas Nugent—Guilty 

The court passed sentence on the defendants as follows :-— 
That J. Folkarad be imprisoned two years, and during that time 
stand twice in and upon the pillory ; ; that T Nugent be im- 
prise yned eighteen months, and stand onee in ihe pillor y; and 
th at W. Folkard beimprisoned twelve months, and stand once in 
the pillory. 














Dr. Smith's Account of his Interview with a Lapland 
Voman. 


\ E waited ’till about two o’cleck in the afiernoon for 
the Laplander | had sent on the expedition above mene 
tioned, who at length returnes quite spent with fatigue. 
He had inade t the regulsi e enqu.ites “at ia 5 of the hut S 


but in vain. He was accompanied by a person whose ape 
owns was such that at first L « noi know. whether [ 
beheld a man or a woman. IL sci wueale believe that any 


poetical dnnuletinnel afiirs could come upto the idea, which 
this Lapland fair one excited. Lt might weil be imagined that 
she was truly of Stygian o1igin. Her stature was very di- 


' 


minutive. Her face of the diikest brown from the effects of 
smoke. Her eyes dark and sparkling, her eyebrows black. 
Her pitchy-coloured hair hung loose about her head, and oa 
itshe wore ared Hat cap. She had a grey petticoat ; andtrom 
frog, were suspended 
a pair of large loose breasts of the same brown ornament, 
but encomp.ssed, by way of complexion, with brass rings, 
Round her waist she wore a girdle, aud on her feet a pair of 
half boots 
Her first aspect really struck me with dread; but though a 
fury in appearance, she addressed me, with mingled pity and 
reserve, in ue Following terms 


her neck, which resembled the skin of a 


“ O thou poor man! what hard destiny can have brought 
thee hither, toa place never visited by any one before? This 
js the first time L ever beheld a stranger. Thou misera- 
ble creature! how didst thou come, and whither wilt 
thou go? Dost thou vot perceive what houses and habita- 
tions we have, and with how much difficulty we go to 
church ?” 
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I entreated her to point out some way by which T might 
continue my journey in any direction, so as not to be forced tg 
return the way I came. 

“ Nay, man,” said she, “ thou hast only to go the same 
way back again; for the river overflows so much, it is not 
possible for thee to proceed further in this direction. From 
us thou hast no assistance to expect in the prosecution of 
thy journey, as my husband, who might have helped thee, 
isl. Thou mayst inquire for our next neighbour, who lives 
about a mile off, and perhaps, if thou shouldst meet with him, 
he may give thee some assistance, but I really believe it will 
scarcely be in his power.” 

I inquired how far it was to Sorsele. “ That we do not 
knew,” replied she ; “ but in the present state of the roails it 
is at least seven days journey from hence, as my husband has 
told me.” 

My health and strength being by this time materially im- 
paired by wading through such an extent of marshes, laden 
with my apparel and luggage, for the Laplander had enough 
to do to carry the boat ; by walking for whole nights together; 
by not having for a long time tasted any boiled meat; 
by drinking a great quantity of water, as nothing else was 
to be had; and by eating nothing but fish, unsalted and 
crawling with vermin, | must have perished but for a piece of 
dried and salted reindeer’s flesh, given me by my kind hostess 
the clergyman’s wife at Lycksele. This food, however, with- 
out bread, proved unwholesome and indigestible. How [ 
Jonged once nore to meet w ith people who feed on spoon-meat! 
I inquired of this woman whether she could give me any 
thing to eat. She replied, “ Nothing but fish.” 1 looked at 
the fresh fish, as it was called, but perceiving its mouth to 
be full of maggots, I had no appetite to touch it; but though 
it thus abated my hunger, it did not recruit iny strenguy 
fasked if I could have any rein-deer tongues, which are 
commonly dried for sale, aud served up even at the tables 
of the great; but was answered in the negative. “ Have you 
no cheese made of rein-deers’ milk?” said 1. “ Yes,” ree 
plied she, “ but it is a mile off” “ If it were here would 
you allow me to buy some?” “ [have no desire,” answerec 
the good woman, “ that thou shouldst die in my country for 
want of food.” 

Qo arriving at her hut, I perceived three cheeses lying 
under a shed without walls, and took the sinallest of them, 
which she, afier some consultation, allowed me to put- 
chase, 

The cap of my hostess, like that of all the Lapland 
women, was very remarkable. It was made of double red cloth, 
as is usually the case, of a round flat form, The uppet 
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side was flat, a foot broad, and stitched round the edge, 
where the lining was turned over. At the under side was 
ahole to receive the bead, with a projecting border round it. 
The lining being loose, the cap covers the head more or less, 
at the pleasure of the wearer. ‘ 
As to snift, she, like all her countrywomen, was destitute 
of any such garment. She wore a collar or tippet of the 
breadth of two fingers, stitched with thread, and bordered next 
the skin with brass rings. Over this she wore two grey jackets, 
both alike, which reached to her knees, just like those worn 
by the men. 
“[was at last obliged to return the way I came, though 
very unwillingly, beartily wishing it might never be my fate 
to see this pluce again. It was as bad asa visit to Acheron. 





The Rev. Mr. Falconer’s Remarks on the Folly of 
Inquiries into Futurity. 


HE object of such unhallowed curiosity is the discovery 
of the intentions of the Almighty, which he hasin merey 
concealed from our sight. He has drawn his mantle of ob- 
scurity alike over the evils, which would depress the mind, and 
impede the progress of duty, und over glories, which could 
not be mauitested without transporting his creatures beyond 
the dull tenour of the concerns of this world, in which 
ihey are appointed to participate. Is there no criminality 
in that restless inquisitiveness, which would re-arrange the suc- 
cession of human events, and explain the order which they 
shall observe for the production of the expected good of 
evil? In what light can such an attempt be regarded by. the 
Almighty Governor of the earth? He has ordained, that 
we shall know only in part, and see as through a glass darkly : 
yet we find his creatorcs endeavouring to annihilate this law 
of the intellectual and moral constitution of the nature of 
man, ‘They propose to give perfect knowledge, and to 
clear up the indistinctness of objects, which an apostle, 
who had been translated into the third heaven, could neither 
comprehend or describe. This tnperfection and this in- 
distinctuess will continue to characterizeour present knowledge 
of the ways of the Almighty; and be has so txed its 
ho inds, that in this state we shall not be able lo pass beyond 
ttre tt. 
Prophets are to be found of all qualifications and in every 


place; some who profess to have acquired their art by study, 
letters, and theretore 
(ossess it only as an linmediate giftof heaven, aad each class 
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others who boast that they are ignorant of 
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can shew the multitude of their witnesses by the extent of the 
delusion. 

It was not intended, that the circumstances, wheiher favoura- 
ble or adverse, which should aitend our passage thiough life, 
should be previously made known. Like Abraham, we are 
to | roceed On our journey, as we are comimnap ied to direct 
our steps, not kuowing whither we are goiog. The com. 
mand Is to set out, to do the specilic duty ; but what shall be- 

tallus in the way, how the interval between the heavenly 
ra ae aud the valley of haman existetice shall be cor isumed, 
whether in ji Vv, Or weeping; whether the Jand, through which 
we are to pass, is to be the howling wilderness, or whether it is 
to blossom abundantly with the rose of Sharon, are not sub- 
jects of knowledge, but shall t y the faith of the stranger and 
the pilgrim. 








An ANECDOTE. 


REVIOUS to the celebrated Mr, Gray’s promotion to 
the professorship of modern history in the university of 
Cambridge, the confined state of his finances prevented him 
from gratifying his taste for literature, or purchasing valua- 
ble bou ks. Atthis period be accompanied a friend to the 
sale of a valuable collection of the most admired authors’ 
works, which, having been the property of a deceased man 
of foriune, were destined to be sold in lots. Among the 
numbe: of these was an elegant book case, containing the 
best editions of the French classics handsomely bound; 
and the price affixed to it was a hundred guineas, Gray 
expressed to the friend who accompamed him, the refined 
gratification he should experience, if his fortune would 
permithim to pu:chase the lot, and lamented his inability, 
in terms which reached the ear of the late duchess of 
Northumberland. As her grace was acquainted with M:. 
Giay sconipanion, she inquired the name of the gentleman 
who had expressed so cager a desire tor the books; and, 
boing made, acquainted with it, she purchased them, and 
| its contents to Mr Gravy’s lodgings, with 

the following note—* The duchess of Northumberland is 
ashamed of sending Mr. Gray so small an acknowledgement 
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DESCRIPTION OF SEGOVIA, 


By HS plice is one of the most interesting towns 1 that 
part of Europe. It isa large, rich, populous, and bands 
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some city of Old Castile, with a bishop’s see, and a fine old 
Moorish alcazar, or castle. lt is surroundéd by a wall, well 
flanked by towers and ramparts. Here the best cloth in 
Spain is made from the fine wool so much esteemed in 
other countries; the town is likewise famous for the manu- 
facture,of fine paper. The cathedral stands on one side the 
great square, and contained a large statue of the Virgin in 
massy silver! The alcazar is seated ona lofty wock, which 
overhangs the Rio Trio; its platforms are covered with lead, 
and it has many rooms adorned with rich tapestry, a great 
deal of gilding, and many fine ornaments of marble and 
porphyry. The royal chapel is magnificently gilded, and em- 
bellished with very fine paintings. The most remarkable is 
the mint, built close to the river, by which are moved the 
mills used for the coining, and by which every thing is 
done in an instant. The aqueduct of Segovia is a work of the 
Romans, and serves to bring water into the town; it is 
3000 paces in length, and supported by 177 arches of a 
prodigious height, consisting of two rows, one above the 
other. It is seated at the foot of the chain of mountains 
which separate Old from New Castile, and lies 45 ‘miles 
N. W. of Madrid, and 67 E. by S. of Salamanca. Not 
far from this fine city, and immediately on the southern side 
of the chain of mountains, is the magnificent palace of San 
Ildefonso, built in imitation of Versailles, but on a much 
smaller scale, by Philip V. the first of the Spanish Bourbons. 
From this royal seat to Madrid, the capital, the roud is fair 
and open. 





WATER SPOUT. 
{From Sir Humphry Davy's “ Elements of Chemical Philosophy.” 


HE water-spout is probably the result of the operation of 

a weakly-electrical cloud, at an inconsiderable elevation 

above the sea, brought into an opposite state of electricity ; 

and theattraction of the lower part of the cloud for the surface 

of the water may be the immediate cause of this extraordinary 
phenomenon. 





A QUESTION, by J. Daw, of Landulph. 


T is required to find two numbers, whose sum is 116, and the 
greater to the lesser is as 45 is to 15. 


Vol. 52. 6E Answer. 
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Answer, by J. Miners, o& Falmouth, to the Charade, inserted Fune 1. 


4 dire DISEASE all must give way, 
Its rapid progress none-can stay. 





— - a 


Answer, by T. Sherwill, of Poopye.2 the Rebus on a Name, inserted the 
thof frie. > 


Drew the slender veil aside, 
And then the name of GRANT espied. 


*t* J. W. of Charmouth, has also answered this rebus. 





Amwer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to B. Belcher’s Rebus, inserted July 13. 


N this extensive field, the WORLD, 
How many tares we find! 
Where folly, sin, and ev'ry ill 
Prevail among mankind. 


é (Ar A similar answer has ‘been received from a’young woman of Stone- 
ouse, 





A KEBUS, by F. D. of St. Ewe. 





Y first, a bird, pray call to mind, 
A preposition next pray find; 
Lastle, a gram you'll mike appear: 
My whole’s a serpent I declare. 





A REBUS, dy R. Gidley, of Dean Prior. 


S&; son of Neptune first descry ; 
The god of corn you must apply; 
A name of Bacchus next define ; 

A queen of Lydiacall to mid ; 
Lastly, aking I’d have you tell, 

Made for his justice judge of Hell: 
Collect the initials, join the same, 

An English poet you will name, 





4 CHARADE, by Paul Ninnis, of Tavistock, 


x E grey-ey’d morning fits along 
My first begins his matin song, 
And carols on successive lays 
To welcome Sol’s refulgent rays. 
Behold my next in Celia’s face, 
With every necessary grace, 
‘To win respect, and pleasure give 
To those who-in true virtue’live. 
Around my whole a gamesome crew 
#’en sportand crucity pursue, 
With outstretch'd necks, and thoughts engag’d, 
And hundreds oftentimes are wag’d, 
6 POETRY. 
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WELLINGTON AND VICTORY. 
SALAMANCA. 





Y conquest elated the tyrant of Gaul 
Has often proclaimed that Britannia must fall ; 
Has loudly declar’d that her sons, once so brave, 
No longer their freedom or country can save: 

But hark! from Iberia! the loud trump of fame 
Says ** Britons are glorious, 
Victorious! victorious! 

Record amid warriors great Wellington’s name.” 


The deeds of ou: forefathers often we sing, 
But deeds far superior now wake the bold string ; 
For Britons defeat and destruction have hurl’d 
On those who have beat all the rest of the world. 
Vimiera, Barrossa, Albuera, have taught 
‘That Britons so glorious, 
Victorious ! victorious! 
Can fight now as once their great forefathers fought. 


Proud Gallia no more claims the title of great, 
She lays all her trophies at Wellington’s feet : 
Her princes and marshals, applauded so high, 
And broken battallions, from Englishmen fly. 
Junot, Soult, Massena, from Portugal driv’n 
By Well’sley so glorious, 
Victorious! vict rious! 
Their Jaurels resign, which to Britons are giv’n. 


No more let the Corsican threaten our strand, 
Or point his gaunt legions to liberty’s land, 
While Wellington, Beresford, Graham, and Hill, 
By fame loudly sounded, the universe fill. 
ouse Europe to arms, be the word liberty ! 
While Britons are glorious, 
Victorious! victorious! 
Are foes of oppression, and friends of the free, 


Let cannon proclaim to inveterate Gaul, 
The loss of her army ,Marmont’s mighty fall: 
Sound Wellington’s name to the nations afar, 
And Britons’so brave, who’ve no equals in war. 
Rise, liberty, rise! while defenders so brave, 
Are valiant and glorious, 
Victorious! victorious! 
Are conqu’rors at land, and great lords of the wave. 


Sure Britain must ‘be a most merciless foe 

To drive from his empire poor buffetted Joe; 
But he, dike a monarch, most brawely doth faght, 
And bleeds for bis people, his God, and bis right ; 
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In love for bis subjects, their freedom he'll shield, 
Will act nobly glorious, 
Will come off victorious, 

Or die like a bero, midst beaps in the field, 


Ye Britons! remember your brothers in arms, 
O think of their sufferings in war’s dire alarms! 
No titles or praise can heal the broad scar, 
Or close the deep wounds oft intlicted by war; 
‘Lhe widows, the orphans, of those that have died, 
So nobly, so glorious, 
Victorious ! victorious! 
On the genervuus feelings of Britons confide. 



















J. CHAPPLE. 
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LINES TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


RT thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose happy home is on the earth? 
Dues human blood with lite embue 
Those wandering veins of heav’nly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair? 
O! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doow’d to death? 
Those features to the grave be sent, 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 
Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a pleasing dream? 


O! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above tny years- 
Thou smil’st, as if thy soul were suaring 
To Heaven, and Heavew’s God adoring! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on, than an infaut’s mind, 
Ere sin destroy, or error dimy 

The glory of the seraphimé 


SONNET—TO A TEAR. 
Written at the Sea Side, by Mrs. Cockle. 


QO, mingle with the waves, and in their tide, 
To other shores life’s painful story tell ; 
Or go, and, blending with the waters wide, 
Forget the twembiing source from whence Jou fell. 
But shouldst thyu meet, in this thy wand’ring way, 
Some heart like mine, in fancy’s promise blest, 
See, o'er her path, joy’s metevi-rodiance play » 
And fitting phantoms gay, by pleasure drest. 
Ah! then from me, thy tr asur’d lesson yive, 
Of the world’s changing, huur, hope’s treach’rous form; 
Visions, the’ fair, that charm but to deceive, 
Like transient sunshine, midst the wintry storm. 
Steal from her drooping cye the sister tear, 
Then guide her, trembling, yet contiding, here. 














